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political or religious revolution that was held up to
it as a lucrative crusade.
For some minutes I had been watching a con-
versation between a Hindu shopman and a Maho-
metan.   Their shops were door by door;   they
lived side by side as do perforce the two religions
or3 rather, the two races they represented.   And as
do the two religions these neighbours felt a con-
genital antipathy towards each other;   nothing
could   bridge  the  gulf between   them.   In  the
Hindu's eyes I could read the hate he bore towards
the Moslem, an iconoclast who kills the cow, that
sacred  creature  which  the  Brahmins  bid  men
venerate.   On the Mahometan's face I saw the
contempt he felt for his Hindu neighbour, whom in
his heart of hearts he wrote down an idol-worshipper.
Nevertheless the two men smiled towards each
other, chatted with seeming interest in their topic,
never  dropped  their  pose  of studied  courtesy.
Under their superficial affability lurked more than
the instinctive rancour of a religious feud ;  there
was an element of apprehension, a sense of urgent
and immediate peril.   For the Mahometans, though
greatly outnumbered by their rivals, are convinced
that if it came to a straight fight their seventy
millions could make short work of the two hundred
and fifty million Hindus.   Whereas the Hindus are
obsessed by the idea of their numerical advantage
and convinced that the right to rule lies always with
the majority.   Trusting to their superior education,
they have no doubt whatever that very soon they
will assume the governance of India.   Try as he
may, the Moslem cannot but be perturbed by such
sublime assurance.   He knows that Hindu domi-
nation would mean for him and his a life of slavery;
the tables would be turned on the proud conqueror